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demonstrated conclusively that integration of neural vibrations is often necessary 
to the production of any feeling at all. Howbeit, there is a certain necessary 
duration in the case of every appreciable sensation. We need not try to go back 
of that. Given this momentary feeling, primary memory will be requisite if 
the next appreciable instant is to recognize its predecessor. The summation, 
under the theory, will therefore occur in the sensation's own rhythm. (Cf. 
Strong, op. cit., p. 200 ; Bergson, Matter and Memory, pp. 267-282.) 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

A Critical History of Greek Philosophy. W. T. Stace. Glasgow: 

University Press. London: Macmillan and Co. 1920. Pp. xiv 

+ 386. 

Clarity is often a virtue of intolerance. A man with convictions 
knows precisely what he believes and is able to measure the worth 
of ideas as any want of conformity unto or transgression of his 
standards of belief. Mr. Stace is a man with convictions. He knows 
exactly what he means by philosophy and writes a "critical" history 
of Greek thought in the light (or darkness) of this meaning. The 
style and manner of presentation are extraordinarily simple and 
clear. There are more monosyllables to the paragraph than in any 
philosophical treatise with which I am familiar. Lucidity is the 
chief merit of the book. As a contribution to historical scholarship 
it is altogether unimportant. The author takes the stock facts and 
traditional material found in any ordinary text-book and presents 
them in a manner remarkable for its simplicity, clarity and easy 
intelligibility. 

But should a man with "convictions" write a history of phi- 
losophy at all? A priori this is doubtful. A posteriori one with 
Mr. Stace 's convictions should decidedly not write the history of 
anything. Philosophy, he says, is an attempt "to rise from sensuous 
to non-sensuous thought." It is "the gradual and steady rise to the 
supreme heights of idealism." 1 The history of philosophy "pre- 
sents a definite line of evolution." It is the "onward march of 
thought to a determined goal." "The truth gradually unfolds 
itself in time." These conceptions are not generalizations derived 
from an examination of the subject-matter of Greek thought, they 
are initial definitions in terms of which the history of Greek thought 
is to be described and interpreted. That the true philosophy is 
idealism and that philosophy is an evolution from sensuous to non- 
sensuous thinking are the beliefs in terms of which the criticism 
proceeds. 

i A Critical Eistory of Greek Philosophy, XII. 
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The beginnings of Greek philosophy involve no prob'ems for the 
author. "The first Greek attempts at philosophizing were so much 
the beginnings of a beginner, were so very crude and unformed, 
that it is mere perversity to suppose that they could not make these 
simple efforts for themselves." 2 Ionic philosophy is pure material- 
ism. By water Thales meant the "material" cause or stuff of 
things. The "Boundless" of Anaximander was "formless and 
characterless matter." Thus, as we should expect from our defini- 
tion, philosophy begins with the purely sensuous. An advance 
stage of evolution is found in the semi-sensuous thought of the 
Pythagoreans. Their doctrine of numbers involves the abstract and 
non-sensuous, but in making numbers the substance of material 
things, there is a lapse into materialism. Nevertheless Pythagorean- 
ism is a "stepping-stone between the Ionic and the Eleatic philoso- 
phy." Parmenides makes a great advance. "The essential mean- 
ing of Parmenides is his idealism." For him truth lies only in 
reason. "This is exceedingly important, because this, that truth 
lies in reason and not in the world of sense, is the fundamental posi- 
tion of all idealism."* Bleaticism was important, we are told, be- 
cause it was the first monism. "Plato's theory is that the Absolute 
consists of concepts. . . . Now this proposition, that the Absolute 
is reason, is the fundamental thesis of all idealism. Plato, therefore, 
is the founder and initiator of all idealism. ... It is this that gives 
him his great place in the history of philosophy. . . . This is his 
crowning merit."* But philosophy must not only seek the ultimate, 
it must make the ultimate intelligible. Now Plato's ideas, so the 
criticism proceeds, can explain neither themselves nor the world. 
Evidently we must await further evolution. This we get in Aris- 
totle. "Aristotle registers, therefore, an enormous advance upon 
Plato. His system is the perfected and completed Greek idealism. ' ' 5 
After Aristotle "the rest of the story is soon told for it is the story 
of decay." In the mystical intuition of the Neo-Platonists ancient 
philosophy meets its death. "It was natural that philosophy should 
end here. For philosophy is founded upon reason. . . . Therefore 
it can not admit anything higher than reason. ... In Neo-Platon- 
ism, therefore, ancient philosophy commits suicide. This is the 
end." 6 

In the opinion of the present reviewer this method of writing the 
history of philosophy is altogether wrong. It is not a history of 

*Ibid., p. 17. 
» Ibid., p. 45. 
*Ibid., p. 235. 
'Ibid., p. 332. 
• Ibid., p. 377. 
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philosophy at all ; it is a study in dialectic. The author is not deal- 
ing with the subject-matter of Greek philosophy; he is selecting 
material to illustrate a thesis which exists in his own mind. I have 
a strong feeling that most of what goes by the name of ' ' evolution of 
thought" is pure dialectic. The order and connection of ideas in 
the mind of an evolutionary historian is decidedly not the same as 
the order and connection of the facts which constitute the subject- 
matter of the history of philosophy. For example, to say that 
Pythagoreanism is the stepping-stone between the Ionic and the 
Eleatic philosophy is to give to the development of philosophy a 
logical continuity which it does not in fact possess. Furthermore, 
to discover the "importance" of an idea to consist in its likeness to 
some other idea of preferred worth rather than in its inherent con- 
tent involves a fallacy of abstraction. For instance, we are told by 
Mr. Stace that Eleaticism is "important" because it was the first 
monism. It was "the crowning merit" of Plato to have been the 
founder of idealism. Rather insecure foundations on which to rest 
one's reputation! 

As opposed to Mr. Stace I do not think that Greek philosophy is 
an evolution. To be sure there is a certain amount of continuity of 
thought, but how much continuity is a question of fact and not of 
theory. Nor does more continuity establish evolution. Neither do 
I believe that Greek philosophy is a development from sensuous to 
non-sensuous thinking. Surely the entire development of Greek 
scientific thinking from Thales through Democritus is from animism 
to positivism. 

The book is wholly unbalanced. This follows inevitably from 
the a priori method. The author devoted 318 pages to philosophy 
from Thales through Aristotle. Only 38 pages are given to the 
entire Post- Aristotelian period including Neo-Platonism. Why? 
Because it is the "story of decay." And why decay? Because the 
Stoics and Epicureans and Skeptics and Neo-Platonists have little 
to contribute to a preconceived definition of philosophy. More 
space is given to showing that Parmenides is an idealist than to the 
whole atomistic philosophy of Leucippus and Democritus. 

It should be remembered that my main objections to this book 
are to the author's initial conception of the meaning of philosophy 
and to his a priori and evolutionary method of interpretation. The 
main facts are told in a manner surpassing in lucidity, simplicity 
and literary charm any history of philosophy with which I am 
familiar. It seems a pity that the book is critical rather than 
descriptive, as, I dare say, a history of philosophy should be. 

M. T. McClure. 

Tulane University. 



